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are grown on the same farm.1 It may not pay the
farmer to concentrate on that one crop which the joint
effect of the attraction of the market and of the natural
conditions of soil and climate would render most
profitable, for it may be better for him to grow several
different products.
Thirdly, our analysis must be expanded to apply to
the international distribution of agriculture. To a
large extent Great Britain acts as a market for the
agricultural areas of the world, and agricultural activity
in Denmark, Argentina, New Zealand, Australia and
many other countries is directed towards supplying
the British market. Here we must abandon our original
assumption that real wages tend to be equal everywhere.
Since labour is only very slightly mobile between
different countries, standards of life tend to be lower in
countries where natural resources and developed skill
are low in relation to the population. It follows that
land will be cultivated in such countries, even though
the return to it per worker is less than could be obtained
by farming more intensively the existing land and
bringing more land into cultivation in the more favour-
ably situated countries. The inhabitants of the country
must concentrate on those things where their relative
disadvantage is least, since they cannot move to other
countries where their disadvantage would, partly at
least, disappear. Consequently, farming will be carried
on in heavily populated countries, and often carried on
for export as well as to supply domestic needs, even
though the land is infertile and the main markets
distant, if the facilities for industrial production are
even worse.
1 See pp. 13-19.